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EXTRACTS FROM CLARKSON’S “PORTRAITURE | as of, ‘‘Shew me thy ways, O Lord; lead me 


OF QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 691.) 

The Quakers believe that the spirit of God, 
which has been thus given to man in different 
degrees or measures, and without which it is 
impossible to know spiritual things, or even 
to understand the divine writings spiritually, 
or to be assured of their divine origin, was 
given to him, among other purposes, as a 
teacher of good and evil, or to serve him as a 
guide in his spiritual cuncerns. By this the 
Quakers mean, that if any man will give him- 
self up to the directions of the spiritual prin- 
ciple that resides within him, he will attain a 
knowledge sufficient to enable him to discover 
the path of his duty both to God and his fel- 
low-man. 

That the spirit of God was given to man as 
a spiritual instructor, the Quakers conceive to 
be plain, from a number of passages which are 
to be found in the sacred writings. 

They say, in the first place, thut it was the 
language of the holy meu of old. “TI said,” 
says Elihu, ‘‘days should speak, and multitude 
of years should teach wisdom. But there is a 
spirit (or the spirit itself is) in man, and the in- 
spiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.” (Job 32: 7.) ‘The Levites are found 
also making an acknowledgment to God. “ That 
he gave also.their forefathers his good spirit to 
instruct them.” (Nehemiah 9:20.) The Psalms 
of David are also full of the same language, such 


in the truth.” (Psalms 25: 4.) “TI know,”’ 
says Jeremiah, * that the way of man is not in 
himself. It is not in man that walketh to di- 
rect his steps.” (Jeremiah 10: 23.) The 
martyr Stephen acknowledges the teachings of 
the spirit, both in his own time and in that of his 
ancestors. “ Ye stiff-necked and uncircumcised 
in heart and ears, ye do always resist the 
Holy Spirit. As your fathers did so do ye.” 
(Acts 7: 51.) The Quakers also conceive it 
to be a doctrine of the gospel. Jesus himself 
said, “ No man can come to me except the 
Father, which sent me, draw him—It is written 
in the prophets, they shall all be taught of God.” 
(John 6: 44,45.) St. John says, “That was 
the true light, (namely, the word or spirit) 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” (John 1: 9.) St Paul, in his first 
letter to the Corinthians, asserts, that “the 
manifestation of the spirit is given to every man 
to profit withal.” (1 Cor. 12: 7,)* And in 
his letter to Titus, he asserts the same thing, 
though in different words: ‘‘ For the grace of 
God,” says he, “which bringeth salvation, 
hath appeared unto all men.” (Titus 2: 11. 

The spirit of God, which has been thus given 
to man as a spiritual guide, is considered by 
the Quakers as teaching him in various ways. 
It inspires him with good thoughts. It prompts 
him to good offices. It checks him in his way 
to evil. It reproves him while in the act of 
committing it. 
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The learned Jeremy Taylor was of the same 
opinion. “ The spirit of grace,” says he, “ is 
the spirit of wisdom, and teaches us by secret 
inspirations, by proper arguments, by actual 
persuasions, by personal applications, by effects 
and evergies.”’ 

This office of the spirit is beautifully de- 
scribed by Monro, a divine of the established 
church, in his just measures of the pious insti- 
tutions of youth. ‘ The Holy Spirit,” says he, 
“speaks inwardly and immediately to the soul. 
For God is a spirit. The soul is a spirit; and 
they converse with one another in spirit, not by 
words, but by spiritual notices; which, how. 
ever, are more intelligible than the most elo- 
quent strains in the world. God makes him- 
self to be heard by the soul by inward motions, 
which it perceives and comprehends proportion- 
ably as it is voided and emptied of earthly 
ideas. And the more the faculties of the 
eoul cease their own operations, so much the 
more sensible and intelligible are the motions 
of God to it. These immediate communica- 
tions from God with the souls of men are denied 
and derided by a great many. But that the 
Father of spirits should have no converse with 
our spirits, but by the intervention only of 
outward and foreign objects, may justly seem 
strange, especially when we are so often told in 
Holy Scripture, that we are the temples of the 
Holy Ghost, and that God dwelleth in all good 
men.” 

But this spirit is considered by the Quakers 
not only as teaching by inward breathings, as it 
were, made immediately and directly upon the 
heart without the intervention of outward cir- 
cumstances, but as making the material objects 
of the universe, and many of the occurrences 
of life, if it be properly attended to, subservi- 
ent to the instruction of man; and that it en- 
larges the sphere of his instruction in this man- 
ner, in proportion as it is received and encour- 
aged. Thus the man, who isattentive to these 
divine notices, sees the animal, the vegetable, 
and the planetary world, with spiritual eyes. 
He cannot stir abroad, but he is taught in his 
own feelings, without any motion of his will, 
some lesson for his spiritual advantage; or he 
perceives so vitally some of the attributes of 
the Divine Being, that he is called upon to of- 
fer some spiritual incense to his maker. If 
the lamb frolics and gambols in his presence 
as he walks along, he may be made spiritually 
to see the beauty and happiness of inno- 
cence. 1f he finds the stately oak laid prostrate 
by the wind, he may be spiritually taught to 
discern the emptiness of human power; while 
the same spirit may teach him inwardly the 
advantage of humility, when he looks at the 
little hawthorn which has survived the storm. 
When he sees the change and the fall of the 
autumnal leaf, he may be spiritually admon- 


i 


ished of his own change and dissolution, and of 
the necessity of a holy life. Thus the spirit of 
God may teach men by outward objects and 
occurrences in the world ; but where this spirit 
is away, or rather where it is not attended to, 
no such lesson can be taught. Natural objects 
of themselves can excite only natural ideas : and 
the natural man, looking at them, can derive 
only natural pleasure, or draw natural conclu- 
sions from them. In looking at the sun, he may 
be pleased with its warmth, and anticipate its 
advantages to the vegetable world. In sledhing 
and examining a flower, he may be struck with 
its beauty, its mechanism, and its fragrant 
smell. In observing the butterfly, as it wings 
its way before him, he may smile at its short 
journeys from place to place, and admire the 
splendor upon its wings. But the beauty of 
creation is dead to him, as far as it depends 
upon connecting it spiritually with the character 
of God. For no spiritual impression can arise 
from any natural objects, but through the in- 
tervention of the spirit of God. 

William Wordsworth, in his instructive 
poems, has described this teaching by external 
objects in consequence of impressions from a 
higher power, as differing from any teaching 
by books or the human understanding, and as 
arising without any motion of the will of man, 
in so beautiful and simple a manner, that I can- 
not du otherwise than make an extract from 
them in this place, Lively as the poem is to 
which I allude, I conceive it will not lower the 
dignity of the subject. Itis called Expostula- 
tion and Reply, and is as follows : 


“Why, William, on that old gray stone, 
Thus for the length of half a day, 
Why, William, sit yon thus alone, 
And dream your time away? 


‘« Where are your books ? that light bequeath’d 
To beings, else forlorn and blind. 
Up! Up! and driok the spirit breath’d 
From dead men to their kind. 


“You look round on your mother earth, 
As if she for no purpose bore you, 
As if you were her first-born birth, 
And none had liv’d before you! 


“ One morning thus by Esthwaite lake, 
When life was sweet, I knew not why, 
To me my good friend Matthew spake, 
And thus I made reply : 


“ The eye it cannot choose but see, 

We cannot bid the ear be still ; 

Our bodies feel where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


‘“Nor less I deem that there are powers, 
Which of themselves our mind impress, 
That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 


“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 
That nothing of itself wi!l come, 
But we must still be seeking? 
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“Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 
Conversing as I may, 
I sit upon this old gray stone, 
And dream my time away ?” 


(To be continued.) 


snshadiliilapiaaaiaesi 

The following of Christ is freedom, expansion, 
growth. The following of his followers is copy- 
ing, imitation, contraction. And it is the fol- 
lowing of Christ, close, always, with nothing 
and no person between, that we are called, all 
of us, the youngest, the weakest, the meanest. 

MARTHA ROUTH. 
(Continued from page 693.) 

4th of Twelfth month, First-day. At Rich- 
land, a large Particular, and also a Monthly 
Meeting, too many appeared unconcerned about 
the weight and importance of what they met 
together fur, by their conduct expressing more 
care how to accommodate the body, than to 


pressed that it was eternal life to the soul 
which all mankind stood in need of; on which 
subject I was opened to point out the way 
whereby it might be experienced ; and I hum- 
bly trust, through best help, many were made 
measurably to feel the truths of the Gospel. 
After a religious opportunity in a Friend’s 
family, we proceeded towards Radnor. On 
Seventh-day, was a large meeting there, wherein 
I was dipped into suffering, in silent travail 
with the seed oppressed in many minds, not 
feeling any expectation I should be able to gain 
relief, until the gentle movings of life accom- 
panied the revival of the gracious promise for- 
merly given: ‘Because thou hast kept the 
word of my patience, I also will keep thee from 
the hour of temptation ;” and the language of 
encouragement went forth to the sincere 
hearted ; yet on the whole it was a very exer- 
cising time, and there was not so much relief 


profit the mind. [ had to labor closely among | gained as at some other seasons. 


them, aod through a faithful discharge of dut 
felt relief: my soul was prostrated before the 
throne of Grace, that the faith of the mourners 
in Zion might be increased ; that the hope of 
the righteous might not fail, but that their trust 
might be renewed in the sufficiency of that 
power which is not of us, but of God. 

At Gwynedd, on Third-day, a large gather- 
ing, for want of the foremost rank taking their 
proper, places was long in settling into that 
quietude becoming religious occasions ; but as 
my mind was engaged to labor after that still- 
ness, wherein the Lord is known to be God, the 
interesting salutation of the Apostle was livingly 
opened in my view: “Grace, mercy, and peace 
from God the Father, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, be with your spirits.”’ This, from its 
remaining impressively attended with a secret 
prayer that that meeting might be found worthy 
of the like blessing, it became my duty to com- 
municate. Many things were opened, I humbly 
trust, in the light of Truth, and under Gospel 
authority, to the different states of the people ; 
yet it was rather a season of digging and prun- 
ing, than of finding many plants ready for the 
watering. But I was instructively impressed 
that I must be a faithful laborer in the dis- 
charge of duty, and content with my wages. 

On Fourth-day, we were at the Valley, a 
small exercising meeting; on Fifth-day, at 
Plymouth, in the early part, my mind was 
gathered into a humbling feeling that our great 
Creator was graciously waiting on the work- 
manship of His hand for good, to enable man- 
kind to become acquainted with the measure of 
his own gift in themselves; in grateful ac- 
knowledgment whereof, I was led to bear testi- 
mony ; and from the relieving peace afforded to 
my own mind, I felt a sustaining hope that the 
witness for Truth was raised in many present. 

On Sixth-day, at Providence, I was early im- 


11th of Twelfth month, First-day. At Hav- 
erford, many assembled not of our religious 
profession. It was a season of searching labor, 
in close expostulation and caution, against a 
spirit of unbelief, and every thing that tends to 
separate from the Divine harmony. I had 
much greater openness to declare the truths of 
the Gospel, than the day before; and my mind 
was renewedly humbled in thankfulness to the 
Author of all good for his unspeakable gift to 
the children of men. We reached Philadelphia 
that evening, and attended the morning meet- 
ing of ministers and elders next day; in the 
afternoon, had a religious opportunity in a 
Friend’s family, and in the evening, one with 
divers Indians of two diferent tribes, collected 
at a Friend’s house. Several expressed their 
gratitude to the good Spirit, and wished to have 
in writing what they had heard, that they might 
communicate it to their brethren when they re- 
turned home: after a pause in silence I told 
them, through an interpreter, if the good Spirit 
should put any thing further into my mind 
towards them, | would endeavor to comply with 
their request ; which I did a few days after. 

We staid in Philadelphia nearly four weeks ; 
in which time we visited divers who were ill 
and .ivfirm, also some schools, and attended 
about thirty religious meetings. In the last, 
for children, about seven hundred were sup- 
posed to be present, who are in some sort under 
Friends’ care, in obtaining learning, though the 
greater part are not members. Much salutary 
counsel and caution was communicated to them 
and others, from divers Friends, which I hoped 
might profitably impress some of their minds. 

On leaving Philadelphia, we crossed the river 
Delaware in our wagon, on the ice, accompanied 
by our valued friend Samuel Smith ; and after 
taking some other meetings, we were, on 15th 
of First month, First-day, at Wootbury. The 
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people of other societies being informed that 
strangers were there, the meeting was very 
large; and throug the renewing of holy help, 
I humbly trust, the Gospel was preached, reach- 
ing the witness in many minds. On Second- 
day, we returned to the city, and after attend- 
ing three meetings for worship there, and three 
Monthly Meetings for ministers and elders, we 
went to Germantown, where we again met my 
nearly united fellow-laborer John Wigham. At 
the close of a meeting with Friends next morn- 
ing, | was impressed with a concern to have 
another in the evening, for those not professing 
with us, which was fully attended, and I trust 
mercifully regarded by the compassionate 
Father. 

5th of Third month, First-day. We were at 
a meeting at Moorestown, which was largely at- 
tended by those not professing with us, to whom 
the Gospel was preached in the renewed ability 
which truth furnishes. On Third-day, we got 
to Philadelphia again, where further labor pre- 
sented divers ways, with much openness for it, 
both in public and private. The latter end of 
this month, in the general Spring meeting for 
ministers and elders (since discontinued) my 
valued fellow-laborer, John Wigham, informed 
Friends of his prospect of being nearly re- 
leased from further service in these parts, and 
obtained testimonies from them of near concur- 
tence with his acceptable labors. But the time 
did not appear to be come for me to give the 
like information, which felt no small trial to the 
natural part; yet I found resignation was the 
way to peace. 

During ,our stay in the city, in company 
with several other Friends, we paid two visits 
to the prisoners, going to some in their cells, 
and others more at large. We had cause to hope 
the witness of Truth was raised in many minds, 
and that, through true repentance and amend- 
ment of life, their sins would be forgiven. 

The 16th of Fourth month, First-day. Un- 
der the renewed humbling prevalence of our 
Heavenly Father’s love, which unites his flock 
and fumily wherever scattered, we parted with 
our near and dear friends there, having again 
with us our valued companion Joseph Whitall. 

We went to Burlington, from whence we were 
accompanied by our much esteemed friend, John 
Hoskins, to Shrewsbury Quarterly Meeting, the 
several sittings whereof were times of close 
searching labor indeed ; but, in the upright dis- 
charge of duty, 1 was favored with a renewed 
portion of that precious legacy our blessed Lord 
left with his immediate followers. (See John 
xiv. 27.) From thence we went to Plainfield, 
where, on Second-day afternoon, we had a large 
satisfactory meeting. We got to New York on 
Third-day cvening, and early next morning 
crossed the r.ver to Flushing, on Long Island ; 
the Quarterly Meeting for ministers and elders 


beginning at ten. A renewal of strength to 
labor in the several sittings was furnished, much 
to the relief of my own mind, and I believe the 
satisfaction of Friends. We then proceeded to 
take the rest of the meetings as follows: Cow- 
neck, Westbury, Jericho, Matinicock, Beth- 
phage, Hollow-hills, and Newtown, visiting 
some who were sick in their families; and we 
felt united to the faithful laborers of every class. 
Through divine favor we got safe.back to New 
York on Sixth-day evening. 

7th of Fifth month, First-davy. In both 
meetings I was strengthened publicly to labor 
in the discharge of duty. On Third-day, our 
nearly united friend and companion Joseph 
Whitall left us to return home ; my prospect 
being to stay mostly in the cigy, till the Yearly 
Meeting. During this time we visited some who 
were indisposed, and divers Friends’ families, as 
way opened; and attended a small meeting at 
West Chester, where were many not professing 
with us ; some, as I was afterwards informed, 
were great men, two of them Judges of what is 
called the Supreme Court ; but the Great Judge 
of all the earth being near to help, 1 was en- 
abled to discharge my duty, so that I trust His 
cause did not suffer, but that His holy name 
was magnified before the people. During the 
Yearly Meeting, great was the travail of my 
spirit that tenderly visited minds among the 
younger part of our Suciety might not take up 
a rest in auy outward form, however supported 
by tradition; or have any bonds laid upon 
them, other than through the influence of His 
pure spirit, who remains to be the infallible 
teacher, and who declared his yoke to be easy, 
and his burden light ; and, blessed be His name, 
those who like Him are meek and lowly of 
heart, will assuredly find rest to their souls. On 
Sixth-day evening the Yearly Meeting con- 
cluded. Next day we parted with many 
brethren and sisters, in the nearly uniting ce- 
ment of Gospel fellowship. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


The great truth is becoming more and more 
recognised, that “true religion and undefiled 
before God, the Father,” is the one thing to be 
sought after, rather than the framing and de- 
fending of creeds and doctrines. I cannot but 
thiok that we, who have so fully believed this, 
should take our position where we might be 
enabled to strengthen a weak, struggling brother 
to practically and courageously recognise the 
truth that “man looks on the outside, God 
looks at the heart.’’ To what higher state can 


mortal attain than to that intimate communion 
with our Father in Heaven, promised to those 
who lead lives of watchfulness and prayer. 
‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall 
The promise is untrammelled by 


see God.” 
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any reference to creeds and confessions of faith. 
And can we not accept the unspeakable gift, in 
all its richness and fullness; and when calumny 
assails us, pass on in silence, and try to dive out 
the precepts of our Divine Master, rather than 
go to the barren region of controversy and de- 
bate, where there is neither rain nor dew? 
There are “ green pastures ;” there are “still 
waters,’ where “ He ghall feed his flock like a 
shepherd ; he shall gather the lambs with his 
arms, and carry them in his bosom.” J.S8. 


To the Editors of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Some weeks since I penned a few thoughts 
suggested by an article in the “ British Friend,”’ 
but finding that you had commenced the re- 
publication of Gibbons’ Review, they have been 
withheld, lest they should appear to conflict 
with your views. Although not disposed to 
question the motives which have led to the re- 
publication alluded to, I cannot but regret it, 
as calculated to awaken the spirit of controversy, 
and thus frustrate the efforts of those who desire 
to leave the things that are behind, and labor 
for the promotion of peace and good will. If 
you think the essay calculated to promote this 
end, it is at your service. _ 


12th mo., 1865. W. P.S. 


In one of the late numbers of the “ British 
Friend” there are some comments on the address 
published by Eli K. Price, in which allusion is 
made, ina friendly spirit, to that portion of the 
Society of Friends represented by us. There is 
developed, however, such a want of knowledge 
in relation to our profession, that it is manifest 
our transatlantic Friends have never fully under- 
stood the position we claim to occupy in the re- 
ligious world. There appears to be a willingness 
to admit that “very many” may be free from 
the charges which have been made against us, 
and that the columns of the “ Intelligencer’ do 
not advocate “ deistical doctrines.” The writer 
of the article might safely have gone further, 
and stated that these charges never were be- 
lieved by the more intelligent and considerate 
part of the community where we are known. 
We hope the time will come when all offensive 
charges and epithets may cease ; when Christian 
love will take the place of bitterness, and the 
disposition to justify ourselves by condemning 
others will give way to a more fraternal feeling, 
when each division of the Society may be at 
liberty to define its own faith, and prove its 
correctness by life and conversation. 

In our early history, the same charges which 
are now made against us by those claiming to 
be Orthodox Friends were made by other pro- 
fessors against our religious Society; but these 
charges were disproved by the consistent Chris- 
tian conduct of our predecessors, and in this 
respect it is important that we should follow 


their example. By many high professors, 
Friends are still regarded as a deluded people. 
We need not be surprised at this, for it is the 
necessary result of a dependence upon creeds: 
and confessions of faith. Those who have been 
educated to regard as chimerical that which we 
cherish as a fundamental principle, the ‘ Light 
within,” and also to believe that immeédiate 
divine revelation has ceased, do not perceive 
how a religious organization can be maintained 
without specific doctrines and church ordinan- 
ces. They do not appear to be sensible that 
the grace of God is sufficient to bind together, 
and, for want of this knowledge, the spiritual 
life is brought into bondage, and ecclesiastical 
dogmas are substituted for Christian precepts. 

Friends now hold, as they have ever dove, to 
Scripture testimony, and believe most fully that, 
through Divine illumination, the mind is 
brought to a correct understanding and know- 
ledge of the truths therein recorded ; but they 
do not accept the interpretations of synods, 
councils or ministers, without reference to the 
manifestations of Truth, as revealed to them- 
selves. The tree is known by the fruit it bears ; 
and there is no difficulty in distinguishing be- 
tween the love which seeks to restore and 
gather into a Christian fold, and that self-right- 
eous and bitter spirit which condemns those 
who cannot comprehend vague theories of re- 
ligion. Friends still find that light is furnished 
to enable them to read the Scriptures rightly, 
and strength given to apply them understand- 
ingly in their intercourse with men. We do 
not wish to reiterate the charges so frequently 
made by those claiming to be Orthodox, nor to 
find fault with aspirit which appears to be 
anxious that the scales should be removed from 
our eyes; but we would affectionately exhort 
such brethren to examine themselves, and 
ascertain whether they are entirely free from 
that hostility which engenders strife, and 
whether they are in that peaceful and loving 
spirit which best qualifies for useful labor in the 
Christian church. 

Our discipline, in all essential matters, re- 
mains as it was handed down to us by our worthy 
predecessors. We know they suifered long and 
patiently to establish principles and testimonies 
from which the world has largely profited ; and 
it should be our care to transmit to posterity 
our appreciation of their worth, by living in 
the Light known to them and of which they 
testified. 

There are very many of us that know but 
little of the sentiments of Klias Hicks. His 
views are sometimes quoted, but not more fre- 
quently than George lox, William Penn, Robt. 
Barclay, John Woolman, and others; nor is he 
regarded as higher authority. He was a man 


of much influence in his day, and it is believed 
that he was greatly misunderstood or misrepre- 
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sented by those who differed from him in re-' morning, and the sunset offers brighter and 


ligious sentiment. His preaching was plain and | 
powerful; he was beloved and respected, espe- | 
cially in his own neighborhood ; was eminently 
upright and benevolent, and bore the character 
of a practical Christian. 

Notwithstanding the high estimation in which 
he was held, Friends do not regard him as the 
founder of any division of the Society; the se- 
paration of 1827 took place on other grounds, 
which time, there is reason to believe, will more 
fully develope. We have frequently denied 
that we hold “ deistical’’ principles, or unscriptu- 
ral doctrines, and do not admit the right of 
those who assumed an authority to disown us to 
represent our faith and belief tothe world. If 
our Orthodox Friends could be prevailed ypon 
to look at the causes of the separation in the 
light of Truth, and free from the prejudices in 
which the subject has been involved, they might 
possibly discover that their dissatisfaction with 
Friends did not grow out of a conviction that 
we were tinctured with unsound Scriptural 
views or deistical principles, but that it was 
the result of a refusal on our part to co-operate 
with them in condemning a minister, whose 
views in some points differed from their own. 
We are still, and hope ever to be, unwilling to 
assume the judgment seat ina spirit of con- 
demnation, and are not prepared to unite with 
others in the use of terms that are calculated to 
lessen the character of men eminent for their 
piety and uprightness. 

In almost all religious societies dissimilar and 
gpparently conflicting theories are held; but the 
Light is all powerful to rectify error, and we 
think it better to suffer in a spirit of love and 
forbearance, than to injure ourselves or others 
by indulging in a spirit of contention. 

It is cause of deep regret that divisions have 
taken place in the Society of Friends ; and that 
subdivisions should have followed. Every effort | 
that is made to restore a more kindly feeling. 
is cause of rejoicing ; we should each desire to 
do our part towards reconciling conflicting views, 
and bringing into harmony and love all who 
bear the name of Friends. This, however 
can only be dune effectually by turning to the 
light of Christ, as revealed within us. It will 
teach us patience and humility, charity and 
forbearance ; and it will stimulate our efforts in 
the right direction, to bring us nearer to each 
other in the everlasting Truth. 








There is healing in the bitter cup. God 
takes away, or removes far from us, those we 
love, as hostages of our faith (if I may so ex- 
press it;) and to those who look forward toa re- 
union in another world, where there will be no 
separation, and no mutability, except that which 
arises from perpetual progressiveness, the even- 
ing of life becomes more delightful than the 


lovelier visions than those we build up in the 
morning clouds, and which disappear before the 
strength of the day. Faith is that precious al- 
chemy which transmutes grief into joy; or 
rather it is the pure and heavenly Euphrasy, 
which clears away the film from our mortal 
sight, and makes affliction appear what it really 
is, a dispensation of mercy. 
sors llplaatoe 
‘For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TRIALS OF FRIENDS DURING THE REBELLION. 


As the smoke of battle is dispersed, and we 
see how faithfully our testimonies against war 
have been preserved by those who were the 
most exposed to its horrors, we cannot but take 
courage for our Society and for our day aud 
generation. 

Numerous incidents have occurred worthy of 
preservation, and I hope they will be gathered up. 
Many a quiet Quaker howe, iv Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee, has been the scene of 
an endurance more heroic than the mad sacri- 
fice of life in face of the cannon. 

I shall offer no apology for copying the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter addressed to two 
boys by u friend of their mother : 

‘““It was in the 8th month, 1861, on First 
day morning, that we were sitting in our meet- 
ing-house at F Being the time of our 
Quarterly Meeting at Goose Creek, many of our 
members had gone thither, consequently our 
meeting was smaller than usual. I think we 
had been sitting there for about half an hour, 
when the silence was broken, and we were 
startled by the trampling of horses and the 
clash of arms—a company of cavalry surround- 
ing the house, or rather making the circuit of 
the house several times. The men dismounted 
and came to the open doors and windows, car- 
bines and sabres in hand. One of our mean 
Friends arose and quietly invited them to join 
us by pointing to the vacant seats for their oc- 
cupation, which invitation most of them ac- 
cepted—filling the benches ; but you may fancy 
how appalling to some of us was the sight of so 
many armed men in our meeting, a sight we 
then saw for the first time. I wondered then, 
and have often wondered since, that we re- 
mained as cafjn and composed as we did. After 
a little time, a woman Friend knelt in supplica- 
tion. It was indeed as though the Master had 
spoken to the boisterous waves, aud every per- 
turbed feeling was calmed down. Then she arose 
and spoke beautifully, ministering unto us, and 
I trust, though some may have been lost to the 
audience, a portion of the seed fell upon good 
ground, and will yet yield, if it has not already 
done so, the saving fruit. After the meeting 
closed, the captain demanded the key of the 
house, and for nearly seven months we met 
there, with the troops occupying the house. 
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The Madison cavalry—the first which came— 
about forty in number, remained nearly two 
months. They were generally a rough set, 
though some of them were very respectful, and 
frequeutly sat with us in an orderly manner. 
One in particular always took his seat facing the 
gallery, and if any thing was said, paid the ut- 
most attention, expressing his regret when he 
happened to be on duty during meeting days. 
After these left, the Bedford cavalry came; 
they, too, were respectful towards us. It looked 
oddly enough to see all their -equipments 
strewed about our dear old sanctuary,—swords, 
guns, saddles, blankets, the latter hung upon 
the banister in the gallery, and often their wear- 
ing apparel too. It was not only odd, but disa- 
greeable, as they had their cooking utensils all 
around the fire places, and the grease every- 
where: gnd yet with all these annoyances we 
had some highly favored seasons. 

Our dear Miriam Gover, who has since passed 
to her better home, was often very powerful in 
her communications; and then we were made to 
feel so surely that we had none in heaven nor in 
all the earth to look to, but Him only who can 
“cause the wrath of man to praise Him, and in 
his own good time to restrain the remainder of 
wrath.” 

After some time passed in this way, two or 
three of our Friends went to the commanding 
general, whose headquarters were near Lees- 
burg, and requested asa favor the exclusive use 
of one part of the house. They told him that 
for one hundred years Friends had held their 
meetings in that house twice a week, without 
intermission. The General was kind enough 
to grant our request, and after that we had one 
end of the house to ourselves, which was much 
more pleasant under the circumstances. We 
had much cause for gratitude towards our 
Heavenly Father, who cared for us all the 
while, and has been pleased to restore peace 
once more to our beloved, though still distracted 
country. I truly hope that the Keystone State 
may never pass through such an ordeal as has 
poor transgressing Virginia; and I do not 
know any better or safer way to ensure prosper- 


ity than for her sons to lead good and virtuous 
lives.” R. K. 


+ For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“BE YE FAITHFUL.” 


Having during the War declined to give to 
the Bounty Fund, at the request of one who 
was once a Friend, he remarked that he was 
thankful he had left the Society ; for if its doc- 
trines prevailed, Society at large would suffer 
much ; that the arts and sciences would stand 
still; and that there was nothing inviting in 
Quakerism. 

Months have passed since the above remarks 
were made, during which time my mind has 
often dwelt upon them, and I have been led to 
reflect on what is called the advancement of 
society, and what would be the effect thereon 
were the doctrines of Friends lived up to by its 
members. 

Nineveh, Babylon, Rome, rose in wondrous 
beauty at the bidding of the master minds of 
ancient times. With all onr boasted advance- 
ment, we are yet bebind the architects of three 
thousand years ago. But where are now those 
beautiful temples, which were the pride and 
folly of former ages? The very sands of the 
desert have swallowed them up. 

Has the rapid advancement of the arts and 
sciences in this nineteenth century raised hopes 
in the Christian mind that the human heart is 
purified thereby? Does London and Paris give 
evidence that the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment prevail therein? Is Louis Napoleon 
prompted by aught but poor human pride in 
erecting the elegant buildings on the tew streets 
of his capital? Are the expensive churches 
and costly mansions of our American cities 
aught but evidences of poor human pride, of 
things which pass away with time? Did the 
advancement of the arts and sciences upon the 
minds of this nineteenth century prevent thirty 
millions of human beings from rushing into the 
strife and bloodshed through which this nation 
has just passed, or did the followers of Attala 
the Hun, that “scourge of God,” exhibit greater 
cruelties than have been committed during the 
late war? And in looking from the camp to 
the Senate House, do we find there that the 
teachings of the meek and lowly Jesus prevail ? 
Does the administration of the affairs of our 
large cities give evidence of purity and consci- 
entiousness ? 

May I not pause here, and ask, could such 
things be were the principles of the Society of 
Friends better understood and more faithfully 
lived up to? Were this the case, “ Peace on 
earth and good will to men” would prevail. 
The widow and the fatherless would be tenderly 
eared for. The sword would be beaten into the 
ploughshare, and men would learn war no more. 

That Friends are not faithful, and, like mem- 
bers of other religious societies, poor and weak, 
in no way detracts from the virtue and value 
of the principles held by our Society; prin- 





































To feel the force of the above, our young 
readers must remember that this cavalry be- 
longed to the Secession army, which was op- 
posed to Friends, not only on account of their 
Union, or rather their peace loving, sentiments, 
but also on account of their persistent efforts to 
free the slave. 

ictal 

‘¢ Affliction is a divine diet, which, though it 
be not pleasing to mankind, yet Almighty God 
has often, very often, imposed it as good, though 
bitter physic, to those children whose souls are 
dearest to him.” 
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ciples which, if adhered to, would keep clean 
the garden of the heart, and cause a love to 
reign therein that would beautify and soften 
our natures, thereby renovating our land, and 
making glad the hearts of the children of men. 
Oh, that we might be faithful standard-bearers 
for the Right, and show by our daily lives 
that we are indeed worthy to be members of 
the Society of Friends. R. S. P. 


MaRRIED, on the 28th of Twelfth month, 1865, at 
the residence of Isaac Meredith, in Kennett Square, 
Chester Co., Pa., in accordance with the order of the 
Society of Friends, Jasez, son of Rachel Bailey, to 
Mary E., daughter of Isaac and Thomazine Meredith. 
, on the 2lst of Twelfth month, 1865, by 
Friends’ ceremony, at the residence of Chas. Thomas, 
Chester Valley, Pa., J. Lezpom WorReELL to SaRag 
W., daughter of Chas. Thomas. 


, on the 26th of Twelfth month, 1865, with 
the approbation of Green St. Monthly Meeting, Taos. 
MuLLENNIX, of Ulster Co., N. Y., to Racnet Suourps, 
of this city, formerly of Salem, N. J. 
i 

Diep, suddenly, on the 18th of Fourth month, 1865, 
at Lincolnton, N. C., George Jones Frencu, of this 
city, in the 24th year of his age. + 

——, on the 26th of Twelfth month, 1865, in Attle- 
boro, Bucks Co., Pa., Repecca H., second daughter 
of Absalom and Esther Michener, after a lingering 
illness. Her sufferings were great, but all borne 
with patience. She was a member of Middletown 
Monthly Meeting. 


, on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1865, at his 
residence in London, Britain Township, Chester Co., 

a., Ropman Watton, aged 36 years; a member of 
New Garden Monthly and Mill Creek Particular 
Meetings, leaving a widow and eight children to feel 
the loss of a loving husband and father, and society 
of a concerned member. 

He was a diligent attender of meetings, making 
the sacrifice in the middle of the week of leaving 
his worldly concerns and taking several of his chil- 
dren with him,—an example of plainness and self- 
denial; and near the close of life, as a last testimony 
thereto, requested that his remains might be placed 
in @ plaia white coffin, without stain or varnish, 
which was done, and taken to the meeting-house 
previously to interment, where a large and sulemn 
meeting was held. 

Although there was much to make bis longer stay 
on earth desirable, to his friends there is consolation 
in the remembrance of his measure of dedication to 
the Spirit of Truth on his mind while in health ; and 
when prostrated by sickness, and apprehensive that 
his end was near, on being queried with by a friend 
if his way was clear should it please his Heavenly 
Father soon to call him to himself, be replied, 
“This is a serious question, but I can answer in the 
affirmative.” 

Thus, while we deeply feel his early removal from 
his large and interesting family and from society, 
we desire the spirit of submission, which prompted 
him, in prospect of a separation from his beloved 
wife, to say, “Not my will, but thine, O God, be 
done!” 
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PHILADELPHIA, | FIRST MONTH 13, 1866. 


aoe — SE _ 


We have received several communications 
from much esteemed Friends expressing regret 
at the republication, in our paper, of Gibbons’ 
Review. The motives which overcame our re- 
luctance, and our regret at the occasion which 
called it forth, have already been expressed. 
We believe the Friends who urged the measure, 
and who no doubt represent a considerable 
class, were not actuated by a desire for contro- 
versy, but for the vindication of truth. The 
employment of moral means to repel an attack 
is not inconsistent with a Christian spirit ; and 
though the Divine Master submitted meekly to 
his persecutors when their minds were so closed 
by prejudice that any appeal would have been 
vain, yet there were occasions when he did ap- 
peal, and even indignantly, to those who falsely 
accused him. “ Many good works have I 
showed you from my Father ; for which of those 
works do ye stone me?” John x. 32. “If lI 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil ; but 
if well, why smitest thou me?’ John xviii. 32. 
‘¢ Are ye come out as against a thief with swords 
and staves for to take me? Isat daily with 
you teaching in the temple, and ye laid no hold 
on me.” Math. xxvi. 55. And others that 
might be cited. 


We are requested to give notice that Henry 
M. Laing, 30 North Third St., has been ap- 
pointed Treasurer of Friends’ Association for 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen, and 
that all subscriptions and donations of money, 
dry goods, cast-off clothing, or stores of any 
kind, will be received by him at the store of 
Laing & Maginnis, No. 30 North Third St. 

The room, 800 Arch St., is opened every 
day, from 9 A.M. to4 P.M. Friends io the 
city are invited to meet there every Fifth-day, 
to sew for the Freedmen. 








, on the 14th of Niuth month, 1865, Mary P. 
Swayne, daughter of Benjamin and Sarah P. Swayne, 
of London Grove. Her disease being an affection of 
the lungs, with a prostration of the nervous system, 
was borne without a murmur, although her suffering 
was frequently very severe. On the 10th, she seemed 
to be sinking rapidly, and we all thought her depar- 
ture near. Although aware of this, she was not 
alarmed, but expressed her desire that it might be 
so; and calling ber parents, brother and sister to 
her bedside, she took an affectionate leave of them, 
saying, ‘You all know how I love you. I love 
everybody ; and I desire every thing about my fune- 
ral may be plain.” After this she revived, and ex- 
pressed disappointment, saying, “Oh, why can I not 
die; all of you pray for me that I may be taken.” 
After a time of holy quiet, we all withdrew for a few 
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moments. On onr return, she said, ‘“‘ What a precious 
time we had; it never ought to be forgotten.” At 
another time, when favored with a remarkable 
solemnity, her sister coming into the room, she said, 
in a low, harmonious voice, ‘‘ Oh, sister, don't make 
a noise; the feeling is too sacred to be disturbed.” 
Thus she continued until the afternoon of the 14th, 
when she again called us to her, saying she “ hoped 
and felt she was going. I have suffered these three 
days past, and have supplicated my Heavenly Father 
that I may not pass another night. I am going 
peacefully. Oh, that the young people would take 
up the cross and say, Thy will be done: words so 
full of meaning. What an advantage it would be! 
I have often thought of it.” Spe passed away in 
accordance with her desire. 

ica as 

OUR DOMESTIC AND SOCIAL LIFE. 
BY ANN PRESTON, M D. 
(Continued from page 699.) 

Among Friends there has been, I think, in 
many places a tendency to undervalue mental 
training and general culture, from the idea that 
these tend to lead the young people away from 
the simplicity of the truth, and into the tempta- 
tions of the world. It is possible that they may 
tend to make people attach less importance to 
those points that are purely sectarian, and not 
founded in the moral nature and the truth of 


“things; but God surely made no mistake in 


siving us powers, intellectual as well as_reli- 


_é gious; and to give these no adequate means of 


development is to prevent persons from becom- 
ing what their Creator, in their organization, 
evidently meant theyshould become. Besides, 


There is something very fascinating in social 
position, and young people are apt to feel anxious 
to get into what is called good society. Let them 
dismiss all concern upon this point ; unless some 
peculiar prejudice should exist, they will sooner 
or later, even in this conservative city, enter the 
society to which, from their character and at- 
tainments, they naturally belong. 

It is true there are here, as elsewhere, the 
vulgar rich, whose pretensions are founded upoa 
‘“‘ shoddy” or “ petroleum ;”’ but these do not 
rule society to a very great extent ; they are no 
match for moral and intellectual culture. The 
idea that people must dress and live in a certain 
style, in order to mingle with good society, is a 
sad delusion. I remember, before wy first visit 
to Cape May, being told by some young women 
in the country, that, in order to go there with 
credit, it was needful to have trunks full of 
clothes, and to appear in different dresses as 
often as at least seven times a day. I went. At 
the hotel where we staid was one woman, evi- 
dently by common consent regarded as the 
leading influence there, and she wore every day, 
for a week, from bathing time till bed time, the 
same dress! She made the fashion. 

When persons are going to a company, or ex- 
pecting to appear upon some public occasion, 
how common it is for them to feel that they 
must put on some trinket, or wear some color 
different from their usual style, because that 
is “ the way,” and * they must be presentable.” 


do education and culture make people less reli- | And how often do those make themselves ill 
gious? ‘Then what will we say to Paul and looking, if not ridiculous, from this cause, who 
Erasmus, to Luther and Fenelon, to Penn, and | would have charmed by the becomingness of 
Barclay, and Channing? Where do we find| their appearance if they had only had the 
gossip, and scandal, and fierce life-long feuds in | strength to be simply true to their own tastes 





neighborhoods ? 
suspicious, aud grave to take offence ? Where, 
quarrels in meetings? My observation has 
been, that it is exactly where the general intelli- 
gence is low that these most abound. I asked 


a friend who had been visiting meetings among | 


a primitive and uncultivated people, far away 
from the snares of city life, whether she had 
found the Acadia there? Whether there were 
more simplicity and sweetness of life than 
among more educated people? ‘“ No,” she re- 
plied, adding, “even the affections require cul- 
tivation for their best manifestations.” 

And will you not forgive me for saying here 
what has often impressed me sadly, in a some- 
what extensive acquaintance with the Society 
of Friends, in this part of the world, that the 
lack of mental training and education, especi- 
ally among young men, may be one reason of 
that decline in the Society of which we hear so 
much ? The sublime central truth of the So- 
ciety has too few adequate expounders among 
its members ; and of those who become devoted 
to it, so many lack the knowledge and training 
which would be effective weapons in their hands. 


Where are people jealous, | and habits. 
| and natural expression of goodness, intelligence 





Beauty of manner is the simple 


and refinement, and itis a thing that tran- 
scends all rules. 

One must be at ease to bring out the best he 
has for others, and nothing is so fatal to ease as 
self-consciousness, and the effort to show one’s 
self to advantage. Benevolence and self-for- 


| getfulness are necessary to the finest manners. 


I have seldom seen anything more finished and 
beautiful in manner than the bearing of one 
of our city car conductors, whom I saw one 
evening jump off his car to assist a poor, old, 
meanly-dressed, decrepid woman, whom he 
helped on to the pavement, and carefully di- 
rected to her destination before returning to 
his place. I do not know his name; but my 
heart blessed him, and I ever think of him asa 
hero and a gentleman. 

Society and nature punish those who forget 
the proper lessons of humility in their inter- 
course with others. What shall [ talk about ? 
says some young girl or boy when an important 
guest is announced. What shall you say? 
Why, if we have nothing to say, we peed not 
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talk. A good listener is nevera dull entertainer, | Europe, and talked about the masses of the peo- 


and whoever gets upon stilts, in the hope of 
reaching a visitor, is sure to make a ridiculous 
figure. There is much of folly in the world, but 
still to Le is stronger than to seem; and a well- 
furnished mind and a true, good heart are some- 
how so irrepressible that they show themselves 
in silence as in speech, and despite all disguises. 
They penetrate like the finest odors. There 
are few so silly that they do not appreciate good 
sense in others. Young girls may sometimes 
be ill bred, and giggle very unpleasantly in pub- 
lic, but still they do not like those young men 
who reserve for them a certain kind of soft, flat- 
tering, “shilly shalley,” because they think, in 
their verdant folly, that that is the way to please 
women. Women like to be addressed as per- 
sons having a common interest in interesting 
general subjects ; even silly ones like this. 

A desire to be fashionable is the great weak- 
ness that often encroaches upon domestic enjoy- 
ment. “‘ Why, I supposed you were too fashion- 
able to dine at half-past twelve,” said a lady toa 
friend of my acquaintance. “No, we are not 
too fashionable to eat at the hour when we grow 
hungry,—the hour that we find keeps us most 
healthy, and that suits business,’ was the 
reply. 

It is meanness of spirit that follows old 
fashions, because they are fashions. It is 
simply barbarous to deprive ourselves of the 
sleep necessary to the repair of the system, to 
exhaust the eyes and nerves by gaslight, and to 
take meals at unseasonable hours, because, for- 
sooth, the members of the British Parliament 
or some leaders of fashion choose to do so. 

True culture rejects all absurd and extra- 
vagant fashions ; all social forms that interfere 
with social enjoyments ; all modes of dress and 
— of living that injure health. The tightly- 
aced young woman and the segar-smoking 
young man must not pretend to the highest 
elegance. 

The time is surely coming when, instead of it 
being said of those who are true to themselves 
in manners, habits and spirit, ‘ how sin- 
gular they are,’’ it will be recognized that the 
“ highest culture brings out whatever is essen- 
tially distinctive,” and tends to make people 
unlike instead of being tame repetitions of the 
same dull pattern. 

Many people think there can be no reform ; 
that we must repeat the old round of experience. 
Human nature does not change, they say, and 
truly say. We have had a national lesson in re- 
gard to this that it may be well to review. Five 
years ago many of our people had learned todoubt 
the stability and advantage of republican insti- 
tions, and to look rather longingly towards 
European aristoeracies. I had a young friend, 
of whom I should have expected better things, 
who returned from a few years’ residence in 


pleas the “common trash.” Thewarcame. This 
class of aspirants cried, ‘‘ Now you will see the 
old history of republics repeated. It takes a 
single mighty will to command obedience in 
war. We shal) have power centred in one 
strong hand.” They reminded us of the old 
Republics of Rome and Greece ; of Republican 
Cromwell becoming the Lord Protector, with 
powers as absolute as King Charles; of Napo- 
leon, the Democrat, shaking Europe as Napoleon 
the Emperor and Despot ; and they looked 
round to see who here was ready to grasp the 
reins of power arf bury in himself the liberties 
of the people. They looked! There at the 
helm, meek and humble, stood Abraham Lin- 
colu, the incarnation of Democracy; around 
him were the legions of this same common peo- 
ple, dignified by the love of liberty. No despot 
rode into absolute power. Human nature was 
the same; but free institutions—free schools, 
free presses, free churches, and lecture-rooms— 
had ‘educated the people to such a point that the 
conduct of the ignorant masses of the Old World 
could not be repeated here! And all the na- 
tions Were awed with astonishment when they 
saw that, instead of one will controlling all, 
millions of free and independent wills, acting as 
one, gave such strength to a nation as earth had 
never witnessed nor dreamed of before. So in 
regard to other experiences. A few years agoifa 
woman undertook teaching, she was considered 
as encroaching upon the place of men. The 
domain of teachers is recognised as peculiarly 
hers, to-day. To engage in merchandize, or 
lecture in public, was a marked thing of doubt- 
ful propriety then ; but who objects to these 
things now? For a woman to practice medicine 
was a startling innovation twelve years ago ; 
but the intelligence and virtue of conservative 
Philadelphia pronounces this a proper and na- 
tural thing to-day. That afew years hence 
men will wonder that they ever denied the 
right of voting to women, or doubted that its 
exercise would tend to refine and elevate the 
standard of national life, I cannot doubt. 

Indeed, let a thing be only true or right in 
itself, and none need fear that it will not make 
its way! Customs are changing things, and 
bad customs change rapidly among a free, in- 
telligent and virtuous people. 

Some years ago it was scarcely deemed safe 
or reputable for women to walk the streets of 
Philadelphia after nightfall without the pre- 
sence of a gentleman. In Baltimore this feel- 
ing still prevails. But here we all know that, 
when it is needful or convenient, our best women 
do it with perfect safety, and without a question 
of its propriety. 

(To be continued. 
io eepennaloeerorr coe 

On the heels of Folly treadeth Shame, at the 
back of Anger standcth Remorse. : 
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Review of “A Declaration,” c&c., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 


1828. By Wm. Gispons, M. D. 
(Continued from page 701.) 
Articte I. “Elias Hicks says: ‘If the 


Scriptures were absolutely necessary, He [the 
Almighty] had power to communicate them to 
all the nations of the earth ; for he has his way, 
as a path in the clouds ; he knows how to deal 
out to all his rational children. But they were 
not necessary, and perhaps not suited to any 
other people, than they to whom they were 
written.’””—Philadelphia Sermons, p. 119. 
Decl. p. 17. 

That the Scriptures are not “ absolutely ne- 
cessary” for salvation, follows incontrovertibly 
from the fundamental principle or tenet of the 
people called Quakers, which was testified to by 
the evangelist John: “In him [the Word] was 
life, ‘and the life was the light of men.” “That 
was the true Light, which lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world.” John, chap. 1. 
“ For the grace of God that bringeth salvation 
hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that, de- 
nying ungodliness and worldy lusts, we should 
live soberly, righteously, and godly in this pre- 
sent world.” ‘Tit. ch. 2. “ But the manifesta- 
tion of the Spirit is given to every man to profit 
withal.” 1 Cor. ch. 12. 

Now the Light within, the grace of God, and 
the Spirit, are held by us to be identical. 

That the Scriptures were not believed to be 
“‘necessary,’”’ I give the following testimonials 
from the writings of primitive Friends : 

“The Lord God opened to me,’’ said George 
Fox, “by his invisible power, how that every 
man was enlightened by the Divine light of 
Christ. This I saw in the pure openings of the 
Light, without the help of any man : neither did 
I then know where to find it in the Scriptures ; 
though afterwards searching the Scriptures, I 
found it.”— Journal, vol. 1, p. 89. 

They that had not Scripture, had faith,—had 
the Hoiy Ghost,—had the Father,—knew the 
Father,—knew Christ,—knew the Spirit. They 
that had the Scriptures (the Pharisees) Anew 
not the Father,—knew not the Holy Ghost, nor 
the Redeemer.” ‘They [the Scriptures] will 


not give a knowledge of Christ.’—George Fox’s' 


Great Mystery, pp. 245, 411. 

“So, then, that which brought [Pharoah] to 
confess and acknowledge the living God, with- 
out the letter of law or Gospel, judyeth you that 
say, you know not that there had been a God, 
or a Christ, without you had the lefter to de- 
clare it to you.”—Georye Fox’s Doctrinals, 
p- 338. 

“ For I have known some of my friends,” 
says Robert Barclay, ‘‘who profess the same 
faith with me,—faithful servants of the most 
high God, and full of Divine knowledge of his 


Truth, as it was immediately revealed to them, 
who could not read their own vulgar language, 
—and, being pressed by their adversaries with 
some citations out of the English translation, 
and finding them to disagree with the manifes- 
tation of Truth in their hearts, have boldly 
affirmed, the Spirit of God never said so.” 
“ Which, when I on this account seriously ex- 
amined, I really found to be errors aud corrup- 
tions of the translators.’”’—Barclay’s Apology, 
. 82. 

F ‘¢ This I witness to all the sons of men, that 
the knowledge of eternal life, 1 came not to by 
the letter of the Scripture, nor by hearing men 
speak of the name of God.”— William Dews- 
bury’s Works, p. 54. 

“ Moses did not conclude his predecessors ig- 
norant of the will of God, who were without a 
written law ; nor did Job say that the naked 
books of Moses were able to give understanding 
—but the inspiration of the Almighty : neither 
did Christ bid them read the Scriptures that 
the Father might be reveuled to them ; nor the 
apostles, to have recourse to their writings (then 
scattered among them) as what would only re- 
veal tothem the mind of God,—but attributed 
Divine knowledge, not to their writings, but to 
his Spirit.”— William Penn’s Works, vol. 2, 
p- 37. 

The apostle John did not “ send Christians 
to his epistles, or any other part of Scripture, 
to be their rule,” but ‘‘ directed them to the 
Anointing, as a sufficient teacher.” —Isaac Pen- 
nington’s Works, vol. 1, p. 16. 

‘“‘ The Scriptures of the New Testament never 
call themselves the rule, but they call another 
thing the rule ;—they call the writings of God’s 
spirit in the hearts of his people, the /aws of the 
new covenant. (Heb. viii. 10.) They refer to 
the Comforter as the guide into all truth.”— 
Ibid, vol. 1, pp. 395, 396. 

“ That which was spoken from the spirit of 
Truth in any, is of as great authority as the Scrip- 
tures or chapters are, and greater, as proceeding 
immediately from that Spirit, as Christ’s words 
were of greater authority when he spoke, than 
the Pharisees’ reading the letter.”—George 
Whitehead. 

“ And it [the Spirit] was the rule to the 
prophets,—to Christ,—and to the holy apostles : 
they all followed the Spirit, and walked in it, 
and spake, and wrought, and acted, as the Spirit 
of God within them moved them and led them ; 
it was not the Scriptures, but the Spirit that 
gave forth the Scriptures, that was the stand- 
ing, unchangeable, unerring rule of worshipping, 
serving and obeying the Lord God ;—and that 
same Spirit is the standing rule to us also.” — 
Edward Burrough’s Works, p. 484. 

“ An opponent saith, the Scripture was given 
by the Spirit for a ru/e. This we desire a 


proof of by plain Scripture, and till then we 


—— 
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deny it.’—Richard Hubberthorn’s Works, p. 
145. 

“God changeth not; and where doth the Scrip- 
ture say that the Scripture is to be a rule to 
walk or beled by.” —Humphrey Smith’s Works, 
p- 150. 

“ Had he [Christ] intended the rule of his 
followers to have been a written rule, he would 
have left it upon record with all punctuality : 
‘This must be believed, and that done on pain 
of eternal death.’ Nor did his followers write 
in the method of a rule, as the Jaw was written ; 
nor did they so call, or recommend what they 
wrote.” —Christian Quaker, p. 233. 

The foregoing quotations say that the Scrip- 
tures are not necessary ; that they will not give 
us a knowledge of Christ; that they are neither 
the rule, nor a rule; nor are they adapted, or 
“ suited” to be such,—not being written “ in 
the method of the rule;” nor did Christ intend 
them to be a rule, neither did his disciples re- 
commend them as such; that the Spirit alone 
was and remains to be the rule ; that by this, 
men who could not read have detected errors in 
the Scriptures ; and that “ what is spoken from 
the Spirit in any, is of as great, and greater 
authority that the Scriptures, because coming 
immediately from the Spirit.” 

That the Old Covenant was peculiarly adapted 
to the nation of the Jews, will not be disputed ; 
aud that such parts of the New Testament as 
have reference to Jews and Jewish converts, 
are not adapted to the Gentiles, or to their 
particular state, is equally clear. But that those 
parts of both the Old and the New Testament, 
which treat of the doctrines of the gospel, or 
that are typical of them, are not adapted to us 
Gentiles,—is not what the Sermons intended to 
say. This is proved by the fact, that they ap- 
peal or refer to them in almost every page, in 
confirmation of the principles inculcated in these 
discourses. That they were written by inspired 
men, is nowhere denied, but often asserted. 

ArticLedl. In this article [ give a part of 
the context, as necessary to a clear understand- 
ing of the speaker,—inclosing in brackets the de- 
tached sentence quoted by the Declaration, p. 17. 

‘“‘ We find that, although these things are so 
plainly written in the book which we call the 
Bible, yet we feel and know certainly, that there 
is no power in it to enable us to put in practice 
what is therein written. [One would suppose 
that, toa rational mind, the hearing and read- 
ing of the instructive parables of Jesus, would 
have a tendency to reform, and turn men about 
to truth and lead them on init. But they have 


Thus the meaning intended to be conveyed 
by the speaker is clearly this, that the Jetter 
merely, without the “ Light,” or Spirit, will not 
refurm us. 

The apostle Paul says, “ For the letter £illeth, 


but the Spirit giveth life.” 2 Cor. iii. 6. 


“ The letter is carnal, and killeth.””— George 
Fox’s Great Mystery, p. 594. 

In like manner Isaac Pennington: “ The 
letter, read out of the spirit, darkeneth and kill- 
eth.” 
eth and killeth can have “ no tendency” to give 
light, or life; unless the same cause can pro- 


Vol. 2, p. 19. Now that which darken- 


duce contrary effects. c= 


‘¢ What kind of knowledge (Isaac Penning- “— 


ton asks) wilt thou gather from the Scripture ? 
Not a knowledge that will humble thee, and 
cleanse thine heart; but a knowledge that will 
puff thee up, and fit thee for the slaughter.” —J 
Pennington’s Works, vol, 1, pp. 140, 141. 


(To be continued.) | 


— <2 -—_ — 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FORM. 


“Truth shall spring out of the earth, and righteousness shall 


shine down from heaven.” Ps. 1xxxv. 


Make not too light of form! All faith 


Implies a system. First, 

Tis true, the germ must burst 
Its shell; but as it grows, it saith, 
A grain of living seed am I: 

I drop my rigid shell 

Which served my need so well, 
And to my old existence die. 

And yet Irise! I do not scorn 

That shape, once so secure, 

But still its marks endure 


While my free strength is upward borne. 


I know not how I live and grow, 
Except that with my eye 
I love the light, and die 
To naught through which my life can flow. 


New forms come o’er me: their design 
I act, but may not search ; 
And yet in nature’s church 

Some bumble consequence is mine. 


They comeand go: but through them all 
I am myself, and still 
Reflect His perfect will 

To whom all nature is the thrall. 

So let thy life its worship show! \ 
Do homage to His might, o 
Eye lovingly His light, 

Nor scorn through fleeting forme to grow. 

ae 
From the Country Gentleman. 


INFLUENCE OF SOIL UPON THE GROWTH OF 


ANIMALS—LARGE MEN OF VERMONT, OHIO 
AND KENTUCKY. 


The Massachusetts Board of Agriculture 


no such effect.’] In the following paragraph he | held a three days’ meeting last winter at Green- 
says, ‘“ We may read of this; but has the letter | field, for the discussion of matters connected 
ever turoed any one to the right thing, unless | with the subject of agriculture, and for the de- 
the Light, opening it to the understanding, has | livery of lectures. 

During the discussions Professor Agassiz 
said that locality should be taken into account 


helped him to put in practice what the letter 
dictates.” —Philadelphia Sermon, p. 129. 








l 
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in the selection of breeds of cattle. 


give them something to build upon, &c. 
These statemonts open an interesting field 
for some general remarks and comments rela- 


ting not only to the growth and well being of 


animals, but men. 
Influence of Soil upon the Growth of Ani. 


mals.—There are n0 doubt many thousands of 


acres of the freestone lands of New England, 


that have been in grass almost from time imme- 
morial, that have been so far exhausted of the 


little lime they once contained as to leave an in- 


adequate supply for the building up of the 
frames of the animals reared upon them. This 


deficiency of bone-forming material may some 
time manifest itself only in the dwarfed ap- 


pearance of the animals, without any evident 


sigus of disease; in some instances, however, 
the deficiency is so great that young animals 


become weak in their frames, and manifest a 


great desire for bones, which they will chew for 
hours. These cases require an immediate reme- 
dy, and ground bones are often fed with bene- 
ficial effects, and as Professor Agassiz suggests, 
the mixing of crushed lime or chalk with their 
food may answer the same purpose. But while 
these lands have parted with their lime by long 
continued cropping, is it not probable that they 
are equally wanting in the other ingredients 
essential to the building up of the muscle as 
well us the bones of the animals reared upon 
them? This being the fact, then, and in order to 
render the cure permanent and the farming 
profitable, the remedy should be applied to the 


land, not only in the application of lime, but of 


such other enriching materials as will improve 
the crops generally. Nature never intended 
that animals should be fed on crushed bones or 
lime to furnish the material to build up their 
frames, but the supply should come from na- 
ture’s laboratory in the well fed crops of grass 
and grain. The alpine and granite districts al- 
luded to no doubt are not only deficient in lime, 
but the essentials generally of a good soil ; 
hence the cattle reared in these districts will 
necessarily be small. The Devon and the 
smaller breeds of cattle are adapted to the soil 
and climate of New England, while the Dur- 
ham, or Short Horn, finds a paradise in the 
luxuriant fields of Kentucky. The impression 


has prevailed that the celebrated blue grass of 


Kentucky was a variety peculiar to that par- 
ticular locality, when, in fact, it is simply the 
common June grass (Pua pratensis) of our 


He had 
noticed that the cattle were small in alpine and 
granite districts, and large in limestone and 
marlish sections. Every pool in Jura contained 
limewater, and the cattle there drank in bones 
and growth. He never took care of a cow, and 
didn’t know how to feed one; but as a physi- 
ologist, if he wanted size, he should mix 
,crushed lime or chalk in their feed, and thus 








not in quality. 


door yards. It is owing to the remarkable 
depth and richness of the soil of some six pr 
eight of the central counties of Kentucky, in 
which this grass grows in the greatest perfec- 
tion, that gives the name to that section of the 
State as the “ Blue Grass Region.”’ The geo- 
logical character of this section of Kentucky is 
very remarkable and interesting. The soil is 
two or three feet deep, resting upon a founda- 
tion of fossiliferous limestone. Its average 
depth below the surface is about six feet. It 
abounds in organic remains, and by the constant 
action of time is undergoing a rather rapid dis- 
integration, thus being a source of inexhaustible 
fertility to the soil. Perhaps in no country in 
the world can a more perfect and lasting soil 
be found. It contains not only an abundant 
supply of lime, but all the other elements essen- 
tial to the most productive soil. I have said 
that the limestone of this section of Kentucky 
lies at an average depth of six or eight feet be- 
low the surface, but there is hardly a farm on 
which it does not crop out in a number of 
places, generally on the face of the southern 
slopes. This stone lies in thin strata, and fur- 
nishes a very cheap and easily wrought material 
for any amount of fence required. 

Dr. Robert Peter, of Lexington, connected 
with the late geological survey of the State, 
who has analysed several hundred specimens 
of soils, minerals, waters, grains, Xc., furnishes 
some very interesting facts for the farmers. 
Among these numerous analyses two samples 
of Indian corn werd submitted to chemical tests. 
One sample was grown upon the poorest land 
in one of the poorest counties in the State; and 
the other was the product of the rich blue 
grass land of Fayette county, near Lexington. 
The object of the analysis was to determine the 
difference in the nutritive quality of the two 
samples, and also to ascertain how much more 
largely the corn grown upon the strong lime- 
stone land of Fayette would partake of the 
mineral or inorganic constituents of the soil, 
than that which was produced on the poor land. 
The result proved that the corn grown upon the 
Fayette land was richer by a very considerable 
per centage in its fattening and nourishing 
qualities than the sample grown on the poor 
land, while the analysis of the ash showed an 
equally large per centage of the mineral in- 
gredients in favor of the same, among which 
were particularly named potash, soda, lime, 
magnesia, phosphoric acid, &c., &c. This 
proves a very important fact—one, for my own 
part, I was not prepared to anticipate. I had 
previously supposed that the grain grown upon 
any soil, however: poor, would be as rich in 
its organic and mineral constituents as that 
grown upon the richest soils, believing the 
difference would be alone in quantity, and 
Such not being the case, it 


$ 
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proves to the farmer the greater necessity of 
maintaining his land in the best possible con- 
dition. In connection with this subject, Dr. 
Peter, in speaking of the character and quality 
of the svil of this section of the State, formed 
by the disintegration of the soft layers of the 
blue limestone of the lower Silurian epoch, 
remarks : , 

‘‘T have often had occasion to admire the 
luxuriant growth of the vegetables, and the 
rapid and perfect development of the animals 
raised upon it. Compared with those of the 
poorer soil of some of the other geological for- 
mations, the horses, mules, hogs, cattle, and 
even men, and the cats and dogs, seem to be of 
larger growth, and present a much more thrifty 
and well fed appearance.” 

So far as it relates to domestic animals, all 
that Dr. Peter says is probably true. These 
are governed by instinct, or the unerring laws 
of nature—while man is endowed with reason, 
which too often fails to govern his appetites or 
passions, and hence his physical condition is im- 
paired by violations of these laws. 

Large men of Western Vermont, Ohio and 
Kentucky.—Dr. O. W. Holmes, the distin- 
guished poet and author, also endorses the lime- 
stone theory. He says: “ In Kentucky, Ohio, 
and Western Vermont, men grow to larger size 
because of the limestone formation under the 
soil.” 

The character of the early settlers of these 
countries, and the habits of life which they 
were necessarily compelled to adopt, had much 
more todo with their physical development 
than the limestone that underlies those States. 

Kentucky was first settled by men from 


Virginia, the hardiest among the inhabitants | 


of that old commonwealth—men who possessed 
unusual resolution and strength of bodily con- 
stitution. They travelled seven or eight hun- 
dred miles, without roads, through an unbrok- 
en’ wilderness, inhabited only by wild beasts 
and savage Indians. Men of such stamp, ar- 
riving in anew and perfectly wild country, 
were compelled to adopt the most simple and 
most natural habits of life, living in weli ven- 
tilated cabins, and whose daily bill of fare was 
corn bread and the wild meat of the country, 
and with an abundance of labor in the open air. 
These simple habits of life, practised by such a 
hardy stock, could not fail to give to their off- 
spring great size and the most perfect physical 
development. Thus for two generations the men 
of Kentucky surpassed in size and physical en- 
durance those of any other State. - But at this 
time but a few of these large men are to be 
seen—a mere remnant of a former generation 
remains. 

The standard of size now in Kentucky, I be- 


TT 


habits of life among the people of Kentucky, 
since its early settlement, has been very great. 
The rapid increase of slavery and its attendant 
evils, and the adoption of easy and luxurious 
habits of life, have changed the whole physical 
aspect of the people. 

In Ohio labor has ever been deemed honor- 
able, and the inhabitants still, in a good degree, 
maintain their early habits of industry, if not, 
of simple living. In a report of the statistics 
of Ohio, furnished by the Commissioner, Mr. 
Mansfield, some interesting facts are given, but 
the present length of this article will only ad- 
mit of a brief extract ; The average height cf 
the men in the interior of Ohio is five feet ten 
and a half inches, five inches above that of the 
Belgians; two and a half inches above that of 
the English recruits, and one and a half inches 
above that of the Scotch Highlanders. Of the 
two hundred and thirty-nine individuals taken 
promiscuously for measurement, fifty-nine (one- 
fourth,) were six feet and upwards—ten being 
above six feet two inches. The great size of 
the Vermonters may safely, I think, be attri- 
buted to the character of the country and cli- 
mate, which are favorable to industry and sim- 
ple habits of living. 


sees 
FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION 1N AID OF FREEDMEN. 


There is no scheme of practical benevolence 
that appeals more forcibly to the philanthropist 
than that of aiding the recently emancipated 
bondsman. Seventy-five thousand of these ig- 
norant and duwntrodden race in this State have 
been thrown upon their own resources, and 
brought to realize, that henceforward they will 
have to assume with freedom the great respon- 
sibility of the elevated position of freemen. 

Ere this can be effectually accomplished they 
must receive the fudiments of a plain educa- 
tion, employment must be found for those able 
to work and food and clothing for those not able 
to support themselves. Until the emancipation 
act was passed their masters were obliged by 
law to feed and clothe them. Now they are free 
from this obligation, and in a multitude of cases 
they refuse to aid the aged, the sick, and the 
young children who are thrown on the charities 
of the community. ‘To aid this suffering class, 
our association w»s organized about one year 
| ago, and has been actively engaged in support- 

ing the aged aad infirm, in finding homes for 
those seeking employment; also obtaining com- 
fortable places for children where they might 
be properly brought up in industry, and re- 
ceive a suitable education. During the past 
| year we expended $2,388, have obtained places 
for 267 adults, and 149 children; 988 have 
been relieved, a large number assisted by ad- 


lieve, will fall below that of Ohio, a much | vice, and others aided to return to their former 
older State. The change in the labor and homes, making in all over 1,600 persons who 
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have been benefitted by the Association. We REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢. 
have distributed 1,150 pieces of clothing and TWELFTH MONTH. 
100 pairs of shoes. Onr rooms are at No. 34 1664. = 1866. 
North street, where our agent 1s In constant at- Rain during some portion of | 
tendance ; where a Register is kept for all ap-| the 24 hours, were eeree 9 days. | 5 days. 
plications for servants of both sexes,and where | Rain all or nearly all day,..) 4 “ 4 « 
contributions of money or clothing will be | Saow—very slight falls,...... a = 
thankfully received. We earnestly appeal to | Cloudy, without storms,...... " : 
th . Sey to abd in this lab ft Chri Clear, in the ordinary ac- 

a a a \TI8- | ceptation of the term,...... 1 es 
tian charity. ———e aaa 
(Signed) Joun NEeEpieEs, President. 31“. | 31 4 

EpWArb SraBter, Secretary. omen —_— 
Batrimore, 12th mo. 18, 1865. ny ny nn 
&c. 1864. 1865 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. Ml f 12th — ane ea 
The Treasurer of Friends’ Association for | “°*2 temperature of 12t rn Bice 
. . > month per Penna. Hospital,|36.75 deg./37.39 deg. 
the Aid and Elevation of the Freedmen has | qighest do. during month,\60.00 “ 62.50 & 
received since Ist inst. : Lowest do. do. do. [12.00 “ {15.00 « 
From Friends of Norristown............... $31 50 | Rain during the month,. | 5.14 in. | 5.61 in. 
“6 6 WR icicsintinarins 20 00 | Deaths during the scr 
Shae being 5 current weeks for 
“ “c 29” 
Evesham Seaton ie ne 00 each’ WO iccadscereadencassiaes 1595 1257 
= as Concord and others..... 50 15 | 
" . Valley Meeting........ . 87 00 
¥ «per Rachel Moore........... 20 00 | Average of the mean temperature off 
“ “ “ Nathaniel Barney...... 30 00 12th month for the past seventy-six 
é ef FORTE) 00cscccse sescescesccscseese secscsecescceees 32.52 deg. 
Mi TI sine ce stnsacctasicsincsaenpen 1 00 Highest mean of do. during that entire 
a WORN BOSG sa ccciva ccncactacansissccdceaccseal 45.00 « 


$211 65 
Henry M. Latina, Treasurer, 
No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philadelphia, Ist mo. 6th, 1866. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. , 

The Forwarding Committee of Friends’ As- 
sociation for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen report as follows : 

No. 1. 1 box 111 old garments to A. J. Fales, 
Washington, D. C. 

No. 2. 1 box 304 new garments, and 1 bale 
50 prs. blankets, worth $200, to “ Mrs. Humes,” 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5. 3 boxed 547 new garments 
to W. F. Mitchell, Nashville, Tenn. 

Nos. 6 and 7. 2 boxes 792 new garments to 
Gen. Ralph Ely, Columbia, 8. C. 

Nos. 8 and 9. 2 bokes 694 new garments 
and trimmings to M. St. Leon Loud , Vicksburg, 
Miss. 

No. 10. 1 box 367 new garments, and 40 


prs. blankets, for orphans, tov S. A. Martha 
Canfield, Memphis, Tenn. 
Nos. 11 and 12. 2 boxes 553 new garments 


to Wilmer Walton, Stevenson, Ala. 

Nos. 13 and 14. 2 boxes 204 new garments, 
and lot of old garments and — to Martha 
Schofield, Wadlaw Island, S. C. 

Total, 14 boxes, containing 3572 new gar- 
ments and quantity of old garments, trimmings, 
bedding, Xe. 

Henry M. Larne, Sec’y. 

Philada., 1st mo. 2, 1866. 

The committee request all goods sent to store 
of Laing & Maginnis, No. 30 N. Third St. 










Lowest do. do. do. 1832,|25.00 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 
1864. 1865. 
Totals for the first six months 


Of CACh Year, .. 2.0.00 cececeee 











oe 


| 22.24inch | 28.94 inch. 














| 

1864 1865. 
Seventh month,........... 0.006 | 3.77incb.| 2.97 inch. 
Bighth —— ecesccccccccscee ; £02° *' | 3.6 4 
Nioth 0 = hate Y 746° © 7.96 %& 
Tenth OC: | séutanioeneeae | 182° “ 3.05 * 
meena «= cncdinaatinwsndias | 3.93 3.96 “& 
Twelfth “ ecrivccincne eta 5.61 & 

Totals for each year..... | 45.98 “ | 56.24 & 


Although the month just closed has been univer- 
sally admitted to have been a very mild one, as well 
asa very unpleasant one, it will be seen by com- 
paring the figures with those of dast year, there has 
not been much differeuce in either particular, 
although nearly five degrers above the average tem- 
perature of the past seventy-six years. 

The number of deaths have much diminished; the 
quantity of rain about the same as for corresponding 
month last year, while for the entire year the increase 
of 1865 over 1864 has been 10.26 inches. 


J.M. E. 
Philadelphia, lst mo. 8tb, 1866. 








L'TEMS. 

A patent for over 45,000 acres of public lands has 
been made to the Central Pacific Railroad for that 
part of the road recently put in working order. 

Secretary McCulloch has suspended so much of 
the Treasury regulations of the 23d as may relate to 
the importation of Canadian horses, mules and asses. 
These animals will, therefore, be allowed to come 
into this country, if they are from Canada alone. 

Congress reassembled on the 5th inst. In the 
Senate, Sumner presented the following petitions 
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from colored people: One from the delegates of the 
State of Alabama assembled in convention at Mo- 
bile, representing 436,900 citizens of the United 
States, setting forth the condition of affairs in Ala- 
bama, and the grievances of the colored people 
there, and asking Congress to secure their freedom 
te them: one from colored people of Mississippi, 
representing a majority of 100,000 people of the 
State, asking the right of suffrage ; and one from the 
colored people of Colorado, protesting against the 
recognition of that State, on account of radical in- 
justice to the colored race contained in the recently 
adopted State constitution. A resolution proposing 
an amendment te the Constitution, guaranteeing the 
payment of the national debt, and forbidding the 
payment of the rebel debt, was referred, as was 
another proposed amendment, prohibiting payments 
on account of emancipated slaves. A bill was pre- 
sented to enlarge the powers of the Freedmen’s Bu- 
reau. 

In the House, a memorial was presented of the Na- 
tional Normal School Association, adopted at its 
meeting held at Harrisburg, Pa., 8th month 15th, 
1865, for a grant of public lands to the several States 
for the purpose of establishing State Normal Schools, 
as has been done in the case of agricultural colleges. 
The memorial sets forth that there are 2,500,000 
children in the Southern States, and that 50,000 
teachers will be needed to instruct them, and that 
normal schools are required to prepare these 
teachers. The Committee on Ways and Means were 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of provid- 
ing for drawback of duties paid on material entering 
into the construction of American ships, in order to 
compete with the foreign construction on equal 
terms. 

Tue Inp1ans.—Information has been received by 
Commiss’r Cooley of the Indian Bureau that there are 
a large number of Indians along the Missouri river 
who are very friendly to the whites. The chiefs of 
these parties were highly displeased with the out- 
rages committed by Indians at Kayer Popee, and are 
returning all the stolen goods and horses they can 
recover to General Sully. 

In accordance with the recommendation of the 
Indian Bureau, through the Secretary of the In- 
terior, the President has signed an order for the cur- 
tailment of the Indian reservation on the coast of 
Oregon. The reduction in’question is made at the 
request of the congressional delegation from the 
above State. and is meant to secure to the inhabi- 
tants of Williamette valley uninterrupted access to 
Acquinna bay, which will shortly become an import- 
ant port of entry. 

Tue Fre«pMmen In Vircinta.—Col. Brown gave no- 
tice, on the 21st, by an order which was subsequently 
approved by Gen. Howard, that “the late owners 
will be required to provide for their former slaves 
who are helpless and dependent on them for subsis- 
tence, until the overseers of the poor of the counties 
to which they belong shall have made arrangements 
for their care and support.” 

Tue GovERNMENT Farms In MaryLann.—The Su- 
perintendent of the Goveroment farms in St. Mary’s 
county, Maryland, states that-from the crops of last 
year hey had stored up twelve hundred bushels of 
corn in the ear and six barns full of tobacco. The 
Government proposes to discontinue the cultivation 
of these farms, and efforts are beiug made by the su- 
perintendent to procure homes and employment for 
the colored people engaged upon them, but has thus 
far met with but indifferent success. 

General Fisk has been diligently at work in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky to obtain homes for the freed- 
people for the wiater, and has been successful to a 


great extent. Nearly all those who were dependants 
at the time of his appointment as Assistant Commis- 
sioner have been placed by him in good homes with 
fair wages. The exodus from the cities and towns 
has been large, and the General has been able, with- 
out neglecting to care for the aged, sick and or- 
pbans, to break up nearly all of bis “ camps” and 
** homes.” 





OOKS FOR SLE :—Journal of Hugh Judge, price----- ‘70 
Journal of John Comly, (600 pages $2 
Friends’ Miscellany, (originally 12 vols.,) 4th vol. out of print, 8/ 
History of Delaware County, Penna.. containing interestin 
accounts of early Friends, with engravings: 580 pages--- 3.00 
Conversstions, Discussions, and Anecdotes, by Thomas Story 1.00 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols., making 2)00 pp, 5.00 
The New Testament, Marot’s edition, fine clear type.----++- 1.00 
Comly’s Reader,----50 cents. Central School Reader--- 75 
Memoir of Priscilla Cadwallader, 50. _Bellangee’s Journal, 75 
Janney s Life of Fox, $1.25. Do. Penn, $1.25 and $2.00 


= History of Frienas, vol. Ist------ states see eeeeeee 1.15 
Decline of Friends, by Janney, Rowntree, and Fisher. 
Education in the Society of Friends-------++++++++++++++++ 60 
Photographic Views of Friends’ Meeting-house, Race Street: 

and of Friends’ Central Schovl, with groups, 8 by 10----- 1.00 

Stereoscopic Views of the same------ pe Ce C0 celrceccccccce - 8&0 
Card Size of the abuve-------ce-cccecccccescceee seeseves 25 
FoulKe’s Frieads’ Imanacs for 1866---- «++ --++++++ereee 10 

610 Emmor Comiy, No. 131 North 7th St., Phila. 





hey ACADEMY: A BoaRDING AND Day-ScHooL For BOTH 

Sexes. Broap Staeet. Curster, Pa.—The undersigned has 
assumed the proprietorship of this flourishing Academy. It is 
his design to make it emphatically a Home Boarding School. for 
young men and women. 

The next term, of six months, (two quarters of 13 weeks each,) 
commences on the 2d of Ist month. 

Every branch of a solid English education is taught in the 
Academy, together with Latin, French, and Drawing in its varie- 
ties. Thoronghness in all the studies is insisted upon; and es- 
pecial care will be taken to educate the morals as well as the 
minds of the pupils, 4@> Send for a circular. 

Tomas GILBERT, 

M. Louise CLANCY, } Assistants. 

12w x 4t.ffn 


7 PAPER! WALL PAPER! Reduced to 12}. 18 and 20 
cents. Gold and Glazed Paper Hangings reduced. Linen 
Window Shades and Fixtures, of neat designs and all sizes. 
My prices are moderate. Work done in Country. Call at 
E. 8. JoHNSTON’S 
Unton Square Depor, 


wm 9t fafn. No. 3033 Spring Garden St. below 11th, Phila. 


M\HE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF 
PHILADELPHIA.—Incorporated by the State of Pennsyt- 
vania, 3d mo. 22, 1865. Insures lives, allows interest on deposits, 
and grauts annuities. Capital, $150,000. 
Directore—Samuel R. Shipley, Jeremiah Hacker, 
Joshua H. Morris, Richard Wood, 
Riehard Cadbury, Henry Haines. 
T. Wistar Brown, Wm. C. Longstreth. 
Charles F. Coffin. 

Row anv Parry, Actuary. Samuet R. Surprer, President 

Temporary Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 

ROBERT E. EVANS. No. 212 CHURCH SIREEBT. (late Church 
Alley,) directly under the office of the “State Bank of Cam- 
den,” 18 AUTHORIZED TO RECEIVE APPLICATIONS tor insurance in 
the above Company. 826 6m 110 aw 


ELLEVUKE FEMALE INSTITOTE—A_ toaRpING-ScHOOL 
ror Geis. The Fall and Winter Term of this healthfully 
and beautifully located Institution, will commence 10th mo. 2d, 
1865, and continue in session twenty-eight weeks. 
For details see Circular, to obtain which, address the Principals, 
Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 
Isragi J. GRAHAME, 
JANE P. GRABAME. 


\HOS. M. SEEDS, HATTER, 41 N. 2a St. Always on hand, 
and made to order, a large assortment of Friends’ Hats; as 

he makssa specialty of that part of the Hatting Business. 
3. 25. 49t. 3.7.66 Wax F. 


Geo GILBERT, 
Principal. 


85 tf.axnaw. i Principals. 








T UMAw & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Eight Thirty 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
their stock of House a and Building Hardware, Tools and 
Cutlery. Its variety will be constantly increased by the addition 
of new and improved articles. Clothes-wringers, of several pat- 
terns, for sale. Printed Catalogues of our Goods, combined with 
many useful recipes, and other information. furnished on appli- 
cation. 3. 25, 60t. omv.nz Pa, Fre. 


M. HEACOCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No.18 North 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Coffins, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. 
Being entrusted with the oversight of “Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Funerals, and all other business connected with the 
grounfl, wil] be promptly attended to. 311. ly. was mp. 











